
CUR 

Cu'rrycoKi'b. rt.f. [from curry and comb,] An iron inltru- 
ment ufed for currying horfes. 

He has a clearer idea from a little print than from a long 
definition 5 and fo he would have ©f Jlrigil and fejlrum> if, 
inftead of a currycomb and cymbal, he could fee Stamped in 
^ the margin fmall pictures of thefe inftruments. Locke . 

7 o CURSE, v. a. [cuppan, Saxon ] 

1 , To wifh evil to ; to execrate ; to devote. 

Curfe me this people ; for they arc too mighty for me* Num. 
After Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
curjed the fame, he caufed a great weight to be tied unto it, 
and fo eaft unto the fea. Knolles's Hjlory of the Turks . 

What, yet again ! the third time haft thou curji me : 

"I his imprecation was for Lai us’ death, 

And thou haft wiflied me like him. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

2. To mifehief; to afflict ; to torment. 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 
Thy plagues, and curfe ’em with fuch foils as thofe. Pope. 

To Curse, v. n. To imprecate; to deny or affirm with im- 
precation of divine vengeance. 

The filver about which thou curfedfl , and fpeakeft of alfo in 
my ears, behold the filver is with me. Jud. xvi. 2. 

Curse, u.f [from the verb.] 

1. Malediction ; wifh of evil to another. 

Neither have I iuftered my mouth to fin, by wifhing a curfe 
to his foul. Job, xxx i. 30. 

I never went from your lordfhip but with a longing to re- 
turn, or without a hearty curfe to him who invented ceremo- 
nies, and put me on the neceftity of withdrawing. Dryden . 

2. Affliction; torment ; vexation. 

Curfe on the {tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

Ambitioufly fententious ! Addifon' s Cato . 

Cu'rsed. participial adj. [from curfe.] 

1. Under a curfe; hateful ; deteftable; abominable; wicked. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Reftrain in me the cur fed thoughts that nature 
G i-ves way to in repofe. Shakejpearc's Macbeth . 

2. Unholy ; unfan£lified ; blafted by a curfe. 

Come lady, while heav’n lends us grace. 

Let us fly this cur jcd place. 

Left the forcerer us entice 
With fome other new device; 

Not a wafte or needlefs found, 

’Till we come to holier ground. Milton. 

Vexatious ; troublefome. 

T his curfe d quarrel be no more renew’d ; 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ftill ; 

T hough griev’d, yet fubjedt to her hufband’s will. Dryden. 

One day, I think, in Paradife he liv’d; 

Deftin’d the next his journey to purfue. 

Where wounding thorns and cur fed thirties grew. Prior . 

Cursedly, adv. [from cur-fed.} Miferably; fliamefully: a 
low cant word. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lies fo curfedly hard on the giz- 
zards of our publicans. L' EJl range. 

Sure this is a nation that is curfedly afraid of being over-run 
with too much politenefs, and cannot regain one great genius 
but at the expence of another. Pope . 

Cu'rsedness. n.f [from cur fed. .] The ftate of being under a 
curfe. 

Cu'rship. n.f [from cur.] Dogftiip ; meannefs; fcoundrel- 
fhip. 

How durft he, I fay, oppofe thy curfhip, 

’Gain ft arms, authority, and worftiip. Hudibras , p. i. 

CU'RSiTOR. n. f [Latin ] An officer or clerk belonging to 
the Chancery, that makes out original writs. They are called 
clerks of courfe, in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. Of 
•thefe there are twenty-four in number, which have certain 
{hires allotted to each of them, into which they make out 
fuch original writs as are required. They are a corporation 
among themfclves. Cowel. 

Then is the recognition and value, figned with the hand- 
writing of that juftice, carried by the curfitor in Chancery for 
that (hire where thofe lands do lie, and by him is a writ of 
covenant thereupon drawn, and ingrofled in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu'rsorary. adj. [from curfus , Latin.] Curfory ; hafty ; 
car clefs. A word, I believe, only found in the following 
line. 

I have but with a cur for ary eye 
O’erglanc’d the articles. S ha kefp care's HcnryY 

Cursorily, adv. [from curfory.] Haftily ; without care ; 
without felicitous attention. 

This power, and no other, Luther difowns, as any one that 
views the place but curforily muft needs fee. Atterbury . 

Cu'rsoriness. n.f [from curfory.] Slight attention. 

CU'RSORY. adj. [from cur forms, Latin.] Hafty; quick; in- 
attentive; carelefs. 

The firft, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, appeared 
like the head of another man. Addifon . 

Curst, adj. Froward; peevifh; malignant; mifehievous; 
malicious; fnarling 

M r. Mafon, after his manner, was very merry with both 
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parties, pleafantty playing both with the Ihrewd touches r,f 
many curji boys, and with the fmall diferetion of manv Wa 
fchoo matters. Afcharri s SchoLjj 

1 pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me : I was never curft ; 

I have no gift at all in fhrewifhnefs : , 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice ; 

Let her not ftri kerne. Shake/. Mdfummer Night’s Dream 

I d go fee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and 
now much he hath eaten : they are never curji but when tW 

are hungry. Shakefpeare’ s Winter's Tale 

Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 

Is, that fhe is intolerably curji. 

And fhrewd and forward, fo beyond all meafure 
T hat, were my ftate far worfer than it is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shakefpeare 
Uro, write in a martial hand ; be curji and brief. It j s 
matter how witty, fo it be eloquent, and full of invention ,?A 
When I dilluaded him from bis intent. 

And found him pight to do it with curji fpeech, 

I threaten’d to difcover him. Shakc/pcarc’s Kins Lear 

And though his mind 6 

Be ne’er fo curji, his tongue is kind. Crajhaw 

Curstness, n.f [from curji.] Peevifhnefs; frowardnefs • 
malignity. ' , 

Then, noble partners, 

Touch you the fow’reft points with fweeteft terms, 

Nor curjlnefs grow to the matter. Shakef Ant. and Cleofat. 

Her mouth {he writh’d, her forehead taught to frown, 
Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown ; 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did {hew, 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curjlnefs of a fhrew. Dr yd. 

Curt. adj. [from cwtus, Latin.] Short. 

To CUfRTAlL. v. a. [ curto , Latin. It was anciently written 
curtail which perhaps is more proper ; but dogs that had their 
tails cut, being called curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly con- 
ceived to mean originally to cut the tail , and was in time writ- 
ten according to that notion.] 

1. To cut off ; to cut fhort ; to fhorten. 

I, that am curtail'd of all fair proportion, 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d, fent before my time 
Into this breathing world. Shakefp care's Richard III, 

Then why fhould we ourfelves abridge. 

And curtail our own privilege ? Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 2. 
Scribblers fend us over their trafh in profe and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

This general employ, and expence of their time, would as 
affuredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of know- 
ledge and erudition, as it would fliorten the opportunities of 
vice. Woodward. 

Perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more than we muft, 
has fo miferably curtailed fome of our words; and, in familiar 
writings and converfations, they often lofe all but their firft 
fyllables. Addifon s Spectator, N u . 135. 

2. It has of before the thing cut off. 

The count allured the court, that Fail his antagonift had 
taken a wrong name, having curtailed it of three letters ; for 
that his name was not Faff, but Faction. Addifon. 

Cu 7 rtail Dog. n.f A dog whofe tail is cut off, and who is 
therefore hindered in courfing. Perhaps this word may be the 
original of cur . 

1, amazed, ran from her as a witch ; and I think, if my 
breaft had not been made of faith, and my heart of fteel, fire 
had transformed me to a curtail dog , and made me turn i’ th’ 
wheel. S ha kef pea re s Co?nedy of Err ours. 

CU'RTAIN. n.f. [1 cortina , Latin.] 

1. A cloath contracted or expanded at pleafure, to admit or ex- 
clude the light ; to conceal or difcover any thing ; to fhade a 
bed ; to darken a room. 

Their curtains ought to be kept open, fo as to renew the 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
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So through white curtains fhot a tim’rous ray, 

And op’d thofe eyes that muft eclipfe the day. Pope* 

Thy hand, great dulnefs ! let’s the curtain fall, 

And univerfal darknefs buries all. Pope's Dunciad , b. in* 

2. To draw the Curt ain. To dole it fo as to fhut out the 
light, or conceal the objedl. 

I muft draw a curtain before the work for a while, and 
keep your patience a little in fufpence, ’till materials are pre- 
pared. Burnet's Theory of the Ecu to. 

Once more I write to you, and this once will be the laft: 
the curtain will foon be drawn between my iriend and me, 
and nothing left but to wifh you a long good night. Po[c. 

3. To open it fo as to difeern the objeiSt. 

Had I forgot thee ? Oh, come in, ^Emilia: 

Soft, by and by ; Jet me the curtains draw. ^ 

Where art thou ? What’s the matter with thee nowf Shake] * 
So foon as the all-cheering fun 
Should in the fartheft Eaft begin to draw 
The fhady curtain from Aurora’s bed. Shakef Rc?n. and ju • 

Peace, the lovers are afleep : 
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They, fweet turtles ! folded He 
In the laft knot that love could tie : 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

’Till this ftormy night be gone ; 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtain will be drawn. 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fliall never fleep in night. Crajhaw. 

4. [In fortification.] That part of the wall or rampart that lies 
between two baftions. Military i • 

The governour, not difeouraged, fuddenly of timber and 
boards raifed up a curtain twelve foot high, at the back o 
his foldiers. Kncllcs’s Hijlcry cf the Turks. 

Curtain-lecture, n.f. [from curtain and LctuicJ Are- 
proof given by a wife to her hufband in bed. 

What endlefs brawls by wives are bred ! 

The curt ain- leSiure makes a mournful bed. Dryden' s Juven . 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain-ledlure , and, 
if fhe finds him of a rebellious difpofition, to tame him. Addif. 
To Cu'rtain. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe or accom- 
modate with curtains. 

Now o’er one half the world 
Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 
The curtain d fleep. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The wand’ring prince and Dido, 

When with a happy ftorm they were furpriz’d, 

And curtain'd with a counfel-keeping cave. Shakefpeare. 

But in her temple’s laft recefs inclos’d. 

On dulnefs’ lap th’ anointed head repos’d : 

Him clofe fhe curtain d round with vapours blue, 

And foft befprinkled with Cimmerian dew. Pope's Dunciad. 
Cu ; rtate Dijlance. n.f [In aftronomy.] The diftarice of a 
planet’s place from the fun, reduced to the ecleptick. 
Curta'tion. n.f. [from enrto^ to fliorten, Latin.] The in- 
terval between a planet’s diftance from the fuai and the curtate 
diftance. . Chambers . 

CU'RTELASSE. 7 g C UTLA S S. 

Cu'rtelax. ) 

Cu'rtsy. See Courtesy. 

Cu 7 r vated. adj. [ curvatus , Latin.] Bent. 

Curva'tion. n.f [curve, Latin.] The a£t of bending or 
crooking. 

Curvature, n.f [from curve.] Crookednefs; inflexion; 
manner of bending. \ 

It is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, by 
which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 
marrow. Cheyne's Phil . Prin. 

Flaccid it was beyond the activity of the mufcle, and 
curvature of the ofticles, to give it a due tenfion. Holder. 
Curve, adj. [curvus, Latin.] Crooked; bent; inflected; not 
ftreight. 

Unlefs an intrinfick principle of gravity or attra&ion, may 
make it deferibe a curve line about the attracting body. Bentley. 
Curve, n.f Any thing bent; a flexure or crookednefs of any 
particular form. 

And as you lead it round, in artful curve , 

With eye intend ve mark the fpringing game. Tlmnfon. 
To CURVE. v. a. [ curvo , Latin.] To bend; to crook ; to 
inflect. 

And the tongue is drawn back and curved . Fielder on Speech. 
To CU'RVE r. v n. [corvettare, Italian.] 

1. To leap; to bound. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee : it curvets unfea- 
fonably. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Himfelf he on an earwig fet. 

Yet fcarce he on his back could o-et. 

So oft and high he did curvet , 

’Ere he himfelf could fettle. Drayton's Nymphid. 

Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpriz’d with fright. 

The wounded fteed curvets ; and, rais’d upright, 

Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
. ^ Spring up in air aloft, and lafh the wind. Dryden s /Ends. 

2. To frifk ; to be licentious. 

Cu'rvet. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A leap ; a bound. 

2. A frolick; a prank. 

Curvilinear, adj. [ curvus and line a, Lat ] 

1. Confifting of a crooked line. 

The impulfe continually draws the celeftial body from its 
rectilinear motion, and forces it into a curvilinear orbit ; fo 
that it muft be repeated every minute of time. Cheyne. 

2. Compofed of crooked lines. 

Cu'rvity. n.f [from curve] Crookednefs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus receding, make 
a more acute angle at that joynt, and give a greater curvity to 
the pofture of the ofticles. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
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CUSHION, n.f [kuffen, Dutch; couffin, French.] 

1. A pillow for the feat ; a foft pad placed upon a chair. 

Call Claudius, and fome other of my men; 

1 11 have them fleep on cujhions in my tent. Shak. Jul. Ccvfar. 

If you arc learn’d. 

Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 

Vol. I, 


Let them have cujhions by you. Shakefpeare’ s CcriolanUh 

But e’re they fat, officious Baucis lavs 
Two cujhions ftufFd with ftraw, the feat to rane 5 
Coarfe, but the beft fhe had. Dryden s Fables. 

An Eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous len- 
tence ; and ordered his hide to be fluffed into a cufhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal, for the fon to fit on. . wijt. 

Cushioned, adj b [from cujhion.] Seated on a cufhion; up 

ported by cufhions. 

Manv, who are cujhioned upon thrones, would have re- 
mained m obfeurity. DiJJertaiion on Parties. 

CUSP. n.f. [ cufpis , Latin.] A ter A ufed to exprefs the points 
or horns of the moon, or other luminary. Harris . 

Cu'spated. \adj. [f rom cufpis, Latin. ]^ When the leaves 

Cuspidated. J of a flower end in a point. Quincy. 

Cu'stard. n. f. [cwjlard, Welfh.] A kind of fweetmeat 
made by boiling eggs with milk and fugar,^ till the whole 
thickens into a inafs. It is a food much uied in city feafts. 

He cram’d them ’till their guts did ake. 

With cawdle, cuflard, and plumb cake. Hudii ras, cant. iL 

Now may’rs and fhrieves all hufh’d and latiate lay; . 
Yet eat, in dreams, the cujlard of the day. Pope s Dunciad ■* 

Custody, n. f [cuflodia, Latin.] 

1. Imprifonment ; reftraint of liberty. 

The council remonftranced unto queen Elizabeth the con- 
fpiracies againft her life, and therefore they advifed her, that 
fhe fhould go lefs abroad weakly attended, as fhe ufed; but the 
queen anfwered, fhe had rather be dead than put i n cujlody. 

Bacon' s Apophtheg?ns. 

For us enflav’d, is cujlody fevere, 

And ftripes, and arbitrary punifhment 

Inflicted? Milton' s Paradife Loft, b> ii. /. 335 * 

2. Care; guardianfliip ; charge. 

Under the cujlody and charge of the foils of Merari, fhall 
be the boards of the tabernacle. Num ♦ iii. 36. 

We being ftrangers here, how dar’ft thou truft 
So great a charge from thine own cujlody. Shakefpeare . 

An offence it were, rafhly to depart out of the city com- 
mitted to their cujlody. Knolles' s Hi/lory cf the Turks . 

There is generally but one coin ftampt upon the occafion, 
which is made a prefent to the perfon who is celebrated on it : 
by this means the whole fame is in his own cujlody . Addifon . 

3. Defence ; prefervation ; fecurity. 

There was prepared a fleet of thirty {hips for the cujlody of 
the narrow feas. Bacons War ivitb Spain * 

CU'STOM. n.f. [couflume, French.] 

1 . Habit ; habitual pra&ice. 

Blood and deftrudlion {hall be fo in ufe. 

That mothers fhall but fmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war ; 

All pity choak’d with cujlom of fell deeds. Shak. Jul. C&j'ari 
Cvjlom, a greater power than nature, feldom fails to 
make them worftiip. Locke. 

2 . Fafhion ; common way of ailing. 

3. Eftabliflied manner. 

According to the cujlom of the prieft’s office, his lot was to 
burn incenfe'when he went into the temple of the Lord. Luk. i: 
And the priefts cujlom with the people was, that when any 
man offered facrifice, the prieft’s fervantscame, while the fiefh 
was in, with aflefh-hook of three teeth in his hands* 1 Sa. ii. 

4. Prailife of buying of certain perfons* 

You fay he is aftiduous in his calling, and is he not grown 
rich by it ? Let him have your cvjlom, but not your votes. Add. 

5. Application from buyers ; as, this trader has good cuftom* 

6. [in law.] A law or right, not written, which, being efta- 
blifhed by long ufe, and th exon fent of our anceftors, has been, 
and is, daily pradlifed. We cannot fay that this or that is a 
cujlom, except we can juftify that it hath continued fo one 
hundred years ; yet, becaufe that is hard to prove, it is enough 
for the proof of a cujlom, if two or more can depofe that they 
heard their fathers fay, that it was a cujlom all their time ; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alfo fay, that it was like- 
wife a cujlom in their time. If it is to be proved by record, 
the continuance of a hundred years will ferve. Cvjlom is 
either general or particular : general, that which is current 
through England ; particular is that which belongs to this or 
that county; as gavelkind to Kent, or this or that lordfhip, 
city, or town. Cujlom differs from prefeription ; for cuftom is 
•common to more, and prefeription is particular to. this or 
that man : prefeription may be for a far fhorter time than 

wftom. _ • Cowel. 

7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported, or exported. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer- 
tain, as be the efeheats and forfeitures, the cuftoms , butlerao-e 

and imports. p 5 

u Jo) a con. 

Thofe commodities may be difperfed, after having paid the 

cujioms, in England.. c <j- ■ ^ 

Cujloms to deal is fuch a trivial thino-, / 

That ’tis their charter to defraud their king. Dryden 

Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy' taxes, efpeciallv 
the cuftom on the importation of the Galliek trade.' Arbuthnot 
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